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ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR ART MANUFACTURE. 



SILVER CUPS. 

THE design and ornamentation of works wrought in the pre- 
cious metals deserve special attention, and the highest Art 
should be applied to the richest and most costly materials. 




and imitative treatment then practised. Happily designers and 
manufacturers in this branch of Art industry are paying great 
attention to beauty of form and the ornamental arrangement 
of details, thereby procuring the complete obliteration of the 
incongruities of design with which they were at one time sur- 



Some few years ago the adaptiveness of the design was scarcely 
taken into account, weight of metal generally being the para- 
mount consideration, which gave ample scope for the too natural 




rounded. We engrave two designs by Mr. W. Stace, School 
of Art, Birmingham, which speak for themselves, the form and 
neat ornamentation leaving little to be desired. 
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PORCELAIN PLATEAU. 

We have already had the pleasure of acknowledging the 
excellence and beauty of the designs submitted to us by 



Mr. George Lambert, of the School of Art, Derby. We now 
engrave one for a Porcelain Plateau, which commends itself on 
account of its simple but tasteful treatment. The same, when 
reproduced in brown, black, and gold, would be very effective. 




FRIEZE. 
Of the manifold improvements brought about by Art, none is 
more remarkable than the rapid advance made in Wall Decora- 



tions, an advance of which we have every reason to be proud, 
and one which has been attended with the greatest commer- 
cial success. In this branch of Art industry a large field is 




open to the artistic designer, who should strive as much as I adhered to. We engrave a design suitable for a Frieze by 
possible to avoid the usual conventional designs but too often | Mr. H. E. Clifford, School of Art, Glasgow. 
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CASKET. 

We have elsewhere drawn attention to the advance made in 
the art of the silversmith. Mr. John Watkins, the well-known 



draughtsman, has kindly sent us a design for a Presentation 
Casket for reproduction in the precious metals. The subject 
portrayed is the story of Meleager, which the artist has success- 
fully treated in a manner worthy of great praise. 




TILES. 
We have before alluded to the very marked improvement in 
the designs for Floor and Wall Tiles, to which designers have 



with success paid much attention. In many cases a too free 
rendering of natural forms is unfortunately adhered to ; this 
should be avoided. Designs based on geometrical forms or 




conventionalised foliage are to be particularly recommended. I We engrave a design for Floor Tiles by Miss E. Carroll. 
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JEWELLERY. 

The improvement in the designs for Jewellery used for per- 
sonal adornment has been very marked. Here the ornamentist's 



fancy is free, and the invention need be but slightly checked by 
a consideration of use. Enamelling is now largely employed in 
the embellishment of jewellery, for the purpose of giving variety 
of colour and contrast to the surfaces, which could not otherwise 




be obtained. Another method of decorating the surface of I sally employed for the delicate details of modern jewellery, and 
jewellery is by engraving. This is largely and almost univer- | is for the most part the result of the dexterous use of the graver. 




The charming variation of the metal, and the play of light and | shadow thus introduced, without interfering with the generic 




form, are of the highest Art value. We engrave a design for I Birmingham, which will be much admired, the brilliant colours 
Jewellery, Egyptian in style, by Mr. Duffield, School of Art, | of the enamel rendering the design highly effective. 



